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quarter of the members to be chosen by the prince, and a
double number for changing the constitution; it proclaimed
all the modern liberties. In Bulgaria, as in Servia, society
was democratic, composed of peasants, popes, and school--
teachers. The prince elected by the assembly was Alexander
of Battenberg, whom the Tsar had suggested. A Bulgarian
militia was organized and commanded by Russian officers,
with an outfit left by the Russian army. In fact, Bulgaria
was at first governed by the Russians, as the grateful assembly
recognised those who remained in the country as having all the
rights of Bulgarian citizens, and consequently admitted them to
every office.

The Bulgarian assembly soon broke up into political parties,
which astonished the outside world by their practical sense. The
chief leaders were teachers who had been educated abroad. The
division came on the nationalist question. The conservative
party (Grekoff) resigned themselves to the separation of Rou-
melia in order to avoid trouble with Europe. The nationalist
party, which demanded unity at the risk of war, was composed of
two groups, Liberals (Zankoff) and Radicals (Karaveloflf).
These divisions corresponded to personal rivalries. Prince
Alexander formed a Conservative ministry, favourable to an
alliance with Austria. The Radical-Liberal party, which was
popular with the masses, had a majority in the Sobranje (1879).
Political life began with a conflict between the prince and the
assembly. The Sobranje was dissolved in 1879 and re-elected in
1880. Alexander tried a nationalist ministry, and then made a
coup d'ttat. He dismissed the ministry, convoked an assembly,
suppressed the constitution, and secured for himself special
powers (1881). He formed a Conservative ministry under two
Russian generals, who ended by dismissing the Conservatives
and governing alone.'14

The leaders of all the Bulgarian parties, discontented with this
foreign government, arranged secretly among themselves, then
with the Prince, to rid themselves of the Russians. The Sobranje
suddenly presented an address to the Prince, begging him to re-'

* Skoboleff, one of these Russians, tells us that Alexander attributed the
coup tfttat to the Russians in order to damage their popularity, but had
in fact made it himself at the instigation of Austria. He further says that
the Conservative party, to which his colleagues belonged, was only a
clique of some two hundred persons hostile to Russia; that the leaders of
this faction, knowing their own unpopularity, attempted to veil their anti-
Russian designs under cover of a partly Russian Cabinet.